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ABSTRACT 

This report reviews past and present literature 
relating to comparative higher education. Much of the literature 
relates to single nations, since cross-national studies have not been 
performed on a wide scale. The author emphasizes the need for such 
studies to be made now that sufficient data is generally available. 
The literature related to a number of areas of concern to higher 
education is reviewed, including such areas as planning, student 
activism, faculty, and governance. Higher education reform, a key 
issue of the 70s, is considered at length. In the final section, the 
author examines potential directions for future research. The paper 
includes an extensive bibliography as well as a list of journals that 
regularly feature articles about comparative higher education. 
(Author) 
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Poreword 



This report review past and present literature relating to compara- 
tive higher education. Much of the literature relates to single nations, 
since cross-naiional studies have not been performed on a wide scale. 
The author emphasizes the need for such studies to be made now that 
sufficient data is generally available. The literature related to a num- 
ber of areas of concern to higher education is reviewed, including such 
areas a<: planning, M**jdent activism, tacultv, and governance. Higher 
education reform, a kty issue of the 70s is considered at length. In the 
final section, the author examines potential directions for future re- 
search. The paper iMcludes an extensive bibliography as well as a list 
of journiiJs that regularly feature articles about comparative higher 
education. The author, t^^hilip G, Altbacli, is Associate Professor of 
Higher Education at the t niversity of Wisconsin. 

Carl J, Lange, Director 
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Overview 



More than any other institution in society, except perhaps the Ro- 
man CathoHc Church, universities reflect a very long institutional 
history and an international consciousness. Further, institutions of 
higher education face critical and quite similar problems in many na- 
tions. Thus, it is surprising that debates concerning the "university 
crisis" in the U. S. have been notably insular and there has been little 
use of data, insights, or experiences from abroad. It is the purpose of 
this essay to indicate tliat a comparative perspective can add sub- 
stantially to the discussion of higher education in the U. S. and to 
point to some of the most relevant issues dealt with in other coun- 
tries. 

In one sense, the U. S. is in the vanguard in terms of responding to 
some of the most serious problems of higher education, and other 
countries are moving increasingly in an '*American" direction. This 
is due not only to the political and economic power of the U. S., but to 
the fact that there is an international current toward ever larger en- 
rollments in institutions of higher education— and the American uni- 
versity was the first to move to a "mass" and now an increasingly "uni- 
versal" system of postsecondary education (Trow 1972, pp. 61-84) . 
Other countries are now moving, at various speeds, toward "mass" 
postsecondary systems (Bereday 1973) . 

At the same time, other countries can provide insights into at least 
some aspects of the challenges facing American higher education. For 
one thing, the roots of American higher education lie in "Europe, not 
only in the British "elitist" university, after which Harvard was 
modeled, but the German universities of the late 19th century, which 
shaped the American university as we know it today (Ben-David and 
Zloczower 1968, pp. 45-84; Veysey 1965). Recently, a number of Euro- 
pean nations have moved to reform their educational systems in ways 
that may be of some interest to Americans. For example, the Soviet 
division between research institutes and "teaching" universities 
(Jacoby 1971, pp. 35-S9) , the French "decentralization" under the 
1968 reforms (Patterson 1972. pp. 281-302) , and, of course, the British 
Open University (Ferguson 1972, pp. 373-385) are all exciting 
projects. Ladislav Cerych has written a useful summary of a number 
of recent European reforms (1972a, pp. 105*119). In short, elements of 
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institiiiional transfer occur m htV^her cduration, and influences are 
fell across naiionnl boundaries m\h ^tra^ i;ogulavity (Ashby 1966). 

There is no question that the most important international aca- 
demic influence in die post^World ^^'V^.r II period has been that of the 
U. S„ and many Aukv « .Tf? scholars uivolved themselves in higher edu- 
cation overseas :is i\i'\"\\f}iT%, researchers, administrators, and professors. 
It is important for Amcricnns to understand the kind of influence they 
have had, for all too often academic "foreign aid'' is provided ^vith 
little serious thought to the long-term consequences of si:ch actions, 
(Althach 197K pp. r)l.S-.558; Carnoy 1978; Benveniste 1972). Ameri- 
can assistance to the University of Nigeria, for example, has affected 
Nigerian higher education (Hanson 1968) » not to mention the more 
subtle but nonetheless crucial "Americanization" of Europe described 
by Servan-Schreiber (1968). 

^^any nations have engaged in educational planning of one kind or 
another. In the U. S., the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 
has issued a number of influential reports in the past few years as have 
a number of ad hoc committees more directly tied to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, such as the President's Commission on Campus Unrest 
(1970) . Other countries have also issued reports concerning aspects of 
higher education, some of which may be relevant to American higher 
education in a period of stress. For example, the British Robbins Com- 
mittee report of 196.S is a model of dispassionate, well researched, and 
highly influential government-sponsored enquiry. The 1966 Report 
of the Edvcatiou Commmion of India (1966) is another well re- 
searched document of 700 pages covering all aspects of education in a 
developing country. A series of UNESCO and OECD reports also con- 
stitute valuable research tools for American academic planners. 

Finally, a number of innovations in governance and in university 
state relations tmdertaken abroad may be relevant to Americans. The 
well established University Grants Committee in Great Britain 
(Berdahl 1959) is a mechanism for disbursing government funds to 
higher education while at the same time insuring a substantial degree 
of autonomy. This model has been adopted in a number of Common- 
wealth countries such as Australia, India, and Nigeria, and seems to 
be effective in these diverse settings. Recent German experiments in 
the involvement of students in academic governance, the so-called 
(Irittelparitai formula, have aroused a good deal of controversy in West 
Germany but are certainly worth studying ('^University Reform in 
Germany" 1970, pp. 242-267). Yugoslav efforts at decentralizing uni- 



v»,-^ity funding and <lccisionmaking also deserve consideration 
(Trahan 1073; histitiuc for Social Researcli 1970) . 

Organizational structures, reforms, and planning processes adopted 
in otiier countries may have some relevance to the U. S. At the very 
least, American higher education would understand itself much better 
if a somewliat broader perspective were taken in the analysis of domes- 
tic academic problems. In reality, the American university has taken 
much in tlie past from Jiigher education overseas. More recently, it has 
provided to universities in other coimtries not only massive funds and 
technical assistance but the "land-grant model" and emphasis on prac- 
tical subjects such as agriculture and technology. Sucli accepted fea- 
tures of the American university as the departmental system and a 
powerful academic president are major innovations in much of 
Europe. There is certainly much to he gained by understanding some 
of the interplay between academic systems, and particularly the relev- 
ance of the foreign experience to the American scene. This essay h 
aimed at providing at least a beginning of sucli an understanding n?id 
a guide to some of the key h'terature in a rapidly growing yet somewhat 
ignored area of educational research. 



Research Trends 



While this essay is concerned with compnrntive higher education, 
that is. studies concerning postsecondary education which deal witli 
more than one country and provide specifically comparati>'e insights, 
the large bulk of the material cited here and in the bibliography which 
follows relates to single nations and is "comparative" only in tlie sense 
that it dieals with non-American data. The fact is that truly compara- 
tive work in higher education has, for the most part, only recently 
been undertaken and the literature is as yet quite limited. As con- 
sciousness of the interrelatedness of higher education groivs, however, 
more and more studies are undertaken and comparative higher edu- 
cation has become a field of growing relevance in academic circles. The 
recent work of the International Council for Educational Develop- 
ment under the direction of Dr. James Perkins (Berdahl and Altomare 
1972; Cerych 1972b; Ashby 1973) has spurred research. Several inter- 
national organizations— most notably UNESCO and the Organization 
for Economic Coop>eration and Development— liave taken an increas- 
ing interest in comparative higher education and have sponsored 
studies and compilations of statistics on relevant topics. In this regard, 
the OECD's volume Development of Higher Education, 1950-1967 
Statistical Survey (1970) iind Analytical Report (1971) are important 
sources of information. The Carnegie Commission has sponsored one 
volume related to higher education outside the U, S. (Burn, Altbach, 
Kerr, Perkins 1971) among the more than fifty studies it commis- 
sioned, indicating perhaps that comparative perspectives play only a 
limited role in its considerations. To its credit, the Carnegie Commis- 
sion also sponsored several studies by foreign academics on American 
higher education and these volumes are quite useful (Ashby 1971; 
Ben-David 1972; Touraine forthcoming; Nagai forthcoming) . 

UNESCO's recent series on educational policy in various countries 
provides valuable analysis of current trends in higher education as 
well as other aspects of tlie educational system. These studies have 
the added advantage of providing a dialogue between UNESCO e val- 
uators and officials from the nation being considered. Relatively few 
other efforts have been made to provide analysis of relevant aspects of 
higher education in a cross-national perspective. While national com- 
missions on higher education often include foreigners (particularly in 
the developing countries) , little attention is given specifically to ex- 
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pcrierices of other countries. An exception to this rule is the valuahle 
"appendix" lo the Robbins Commission report from Great Britain 
that deals Avith higher education in various countries (Committee 
on Higher Education 1963, Appendix 5) , But, in general, official docu- 
ments relating to higher education have little cross-national focus. 

A number of independent writers have begun to devote attention to 
comparative dimensions of higher education and have ^\'ritten from 
a variety of perspectives (Driver 1972; Asliby 1966; Martin 1969; 
Bockstael and Feinstein 1971; Niblett and Butts 1972; and Nib- 
lett 1970) . All deal with a range of issues related to higher education. 
In addition, increasing attention is being given to particular topics in 
comparative perspective. Student activism, for example, is a topic that 
aroused much analysis in recent years (Fcuer 1969; Lipset and Altbach 
1970; Bakke 1972; Archer 1972; Emmerson 1969). More recently, uni- 
versity reform has received some attention in many countries (Altbach 
1973) . Tlie development of mass and universal systems of higher edu- 
cation has also received recent attention (Bereday 1973; Trow 1972b, 
pp. 61-84). 

Tl\ere is a fairly long tradition of speculative writing on higher edu- 
cation. Some of the key philosophical works that are still important in 
discussions of liigher education are of a comparative nature— implicitly 
if not ahvays explicitly. Tlie ^vritings of Ortega y Gasset (1944) and 
John Henry Newman {1964, orginally published in 1852) remain 
classics of relevance to higher education in every country. Cl^rk Kerr's 
volume. The Uses of the Utiiversity (1966), while dealing with the 
U. S., has been influential abroad because of its concise outline of 
American trends. One of the first volumes dealing with liigher educa- 
tion in a specifically comparative framew^ork was Abraham Flexner*s 
volume, Unwersitics: American, English, Gerynan (originally pub- 
lished in 1930, republished in 1968 with a new introduction by Clark 
Kerr). Flexner attacked the *'uti:*..ir!an" aspects of the American uni- 
versity and praised the devotion of British and German institutions to 
pure science. It is curious that much of the commentary of the post- 
World War II period has bc^n in precisely the opposite direction. The 
early development cf Vittiversities has received some attention from 
analysts, and constitutes useful background for those interested in the 
contemporary scene, since most modern universities stem from the 
medieval models of Paris (the doinination of the faculty) or Bologna 
(control by .students) (Haskins 1957; Schachner 1962) . 

There are no clearly dominant trends in research on comparative 
higher education* Much of the present research is directed toward the 
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solution of immedia te and pres^^ing problems, and a significant portion 
is stimiiHatcd by particular crises that occur from time to time— govern- 
ancc, student activism, reform, and others. Internaiional and regional 
organizations are increasingly involved in research on aspects of high- 
er education, and arc particularly concerned with research dealing 
directly with current university problems.' A recent OECD study on 
the economics of higher education is an indication of this interest 
(OECD, Economic Aspects of Higher Education 1964), Individual 
government agencies as well as academic authorities have been slow to 
commission studies of comparative aspects of higher education, but 
there have been some beginnings licre also. Concern for specific crisis 
issues in higher education has stimulated cross^ultural research in sev- 
eral areas, or at least tlie conipiLuion of studies from many countries 
relating to the issue. vStudent. activism and university reform are ex- 
amples of this stimulant to research. In general, the increasingly ap- 
parent problems facing universities in all countries and the realization 
that at least some of these problems are common to many nations will 
increase the amount and quality of research. At present, there are 
large gaps in the existing research and xxo clear direction to the efforts 
that liave taken place in recent years. 
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The U.S. as Paradigm 
for Higher Education 



Higher education planners and others often look to tlie U. S. as the 
most relevant model for academic development in their countries. On 
the surface at least, it would seem tliat the American experience has 
much to offer otiier countries. F.nroUmcnt increases, for example, are 
common throughout the uorld, and in iact are often proportionately 
larger than in the U. S. But since this country was the first nation to 
achieve a mass system of higher education with some 35 percent of the 
age group going on for some kind of postsecondary education, nations 
in which the proportion entering postsecondary education is now in- 
creasing from 5 or 8 to 13 percent or more look to the U. S, for a suit- 
able model. And as Ladislav Cerych indicates (1972b), a continual 
growth trend in most countries of the world is inevitable. 

The .American experience ^ so seems relevant elsewhere. Many 
European universities long have been dominated by an elitist ethic 
and by an organizational structure which makes accommodation to 
change difficult. At the base of this structure is generally the profes- 
sorial system by which a single senior faculty member has overwhelm- 
ing authority over those working with him. In addition, because of the 
administrative structure of the faculty combined witii the power of the 
individual professors, it has been quite difficult to make room for 
"new * branches of knowledge or to meet new challenges placed upon 
the universities. Joseph Ben-David and Awraliam Zloczower (1968, 
pp, 'I5-81) have provided the context for the development of higher 
education in Germany, Britain, and the U. S. A common European 
response to this situation has been to copy the American departmental 
system, which at least democratizes the faculty and permits younger 
professors more latitude for innovation and research. It is surprising 
that Europeans have taken to this aspect of American higher education 
at the same time that many .American reformers have begun to ques- 
tion the department as a proper means of acadcnu'c organization and 
.several universities, such as the University of Wisconsin at Green Bay, 
have moved away from the department idea. 

Other, perhaps less important aspects of American higher education 
are also emulated by other countries.' Student personnel services, for 
example, arc an innovation in nations wliere academic institutions 
have traditionally paid no attention to the extracurricular lives of 



their students. The concept of the semester, the course-credit system, 
and continnitig .isscssnicnt and grading are all increasingly popular 
overseas. 
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Source: Toxvards Neu* Structures of Post 'Secondary Education (Paris: OECD 1971). 

On the other hand, some elements of academic systems in other 
countries are being adopted in the U. S., again usually witii relatively 
little assessment of the nature of tliose practices overseas. For example, 
the use of centralized examinations for college entrance and other pur- 
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poses (such as ilic CEEB or ACT examinations) lias been common ir? 
Japan for many years with what many people, including many Jap- 
anese observers, have seen as detrimenial results (Passin 1965). The 
rise of examinations as a criteria of academic success has been called 
by some ihe '*Jnpnm7.:{tion** of American hlRher education. And with 
the increasing use of pass-fail options at the undergraduate level, it is 
possible that centralized examinations will be increasingly relied upon 
for assessment of academic success in the U. S. And, as has been noted 
earlier, it is important to examine foreign influences in earlier periods 
of American higher education to fully understand the nature of con- 
temporary American higher education (Veysey 1965; Ben-David and 
Zloczower 1968, pp. 45-84) . 

The question of why American patterns of higher education have 
had so much influence overseas is an important one to ask. The 
answer lies basically in two general areas. The first is that the U. S. is 
the first post-industrial nation and a growing number of nations, par> 
ticularly in Western Europe, are moving toward this phase of their 
socioeconomic development. America as well as other countries are 
faced with very high demand for higher education, the need to provide 
increasingly high levels of training for growth proi)ortions of the labor 
force, and the emergence of higher education, in die public mind at 
least, as a key element in individual social mobility. All of these ele- 
ments have provided a powerful impetus for the expansion of higher 
education in the United States. Further, large amounts of money have 
been made available to th£ imiversiiies for both expansion and for 
curricular and other changes that would provide a society with both 
training and research in emerging technologies— from aerospace en- 
gineering to ecology. 

The second major reason for the impact of American patterns of 
higher education overseas is America's political and economic |X)wer 
throughout the world. Not only is the U, S. * wealthy and technologi- 
cally advanced nation, and therefore a natural model to other coun- 
tries, but the large amount of foreign aid in terms of educational as- 
sistance and advice provided to developing countries by the U. S. is a 
very strong influenc^e. American universities have been deeply in- 
volved in assisting institutions of higher education in other countries 
(Gardner 1964; Altb?ch 1971, pp. 543-558) , and it is common that the 
models provided by American planners are shnilar to those found 
in the U. S. The land-grant model, for example, has been exported to 
a number of countries (Hanson 1968), as have American programs in 
agricultural cdiualipn (Hannah 1966), Americans have served as ad- 
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visors lo inaiiy j;ovcrn:TKMUs, ;ind have, for example, j)ressed Indian 
UIUver^ities to adopt the semester system and internal assessment as 
parts of their academic programs. The many thousands of individuals 
from the developing countries who have studied in the U. S. also take 
back with them elements of the American academic ethos, although 
their impact at home has not l)een adc<|uately studied (Kisemon 1073) . 
And, of course, the whole *M)raindrain" question is .-^n clement in the 
snierrelatiojiship hciween aca<lemic sysiemi in many countries (Myers 
1972). One can sec in American educational relations with other 
countries a cond)ination of the normal attraction of a powerful metro- 
liolilan nation and what some liavc called neocolonialism—the direct 
influence for reasons of policy of the U. S. on the devclopiuR areas. 
But it is clear that there are very strong relationships between the U. S. 
and other countries, both in Europe and tlie developing countries, and 
that wlule the l)alance of influence is from the U. S. to other countries, 
there is some weiglit in the other direction as well. 
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/Academic Models 



Willie universities ran he traced to (iicir common roots in the 
metlicval period, there arc many dilTcrenres nnionj^ liighcr educational 
institutions around the world. In tliis section, some of the important 
variations in university models will he indicated and an elTort made to 
indicate the reasons for some of tlicse diiVerences. It is almost a truism 
to state that universities develop :is n part of their national environ- 
menis as well as participants in :\\\ iiucrnalion;d academic suhcuUure. 
The lelnlionslup hetueen an academic institution and its surround- 
ing society is a particularly important one. Eric Aslihy (1%! and 
!9nn) pioneered a discussion of the impact of society on university and 
of the "ecolop;y"— both national and international— of the academic 
world. 

The two medieval models of universities— the Paris '"faculty" model 
and the Uologna '\tudent*' model— provided the early organizational 
focus of higher echication and remain important even today. Without 
question, the Paris model was the dominant one (Haskins 1965) 
throughout most of the world, with the |>ossihIe exception of Spain 
and Latin America, where some elements of the Bologna model re- 
main. The University of Paris stressed tlie key role of the faculty in 
deciding matters of curricuhun, style of teaching, and in setting stand- 
ards for admission and graduation. Universities were, even in the 
earliest stages, ur from so-called ivory tower institutions and were 
very nmch engaged in both professional education and the affairs of 
their societies. The University of Paris faculty, for example, was very 
much involved in theological disputes (Rashdall 1936) . The Uni- 
versity of Bologna was founded largely to provide training in law, 
while Paris ^\ms closely tied to education for the Church as well as law 
and medicine. 

The British variation of the Paris model, in the form of Oxford and 
Cambridge, exhibited some differences which wen:* important to the 
U. S., since the college model came to North America by way of Brit- 
ain. The British sav higher education not only as a means of profes- 
sional training lor theoIoKY, law. and medicine, hut as a means of train- 
ing an elite. Thus, Oxford and Cambridge were interested not only 
in the curriculum of higher education but in "character building." 
From this concern, the notion Of in loco parcuiis was developed. Based 
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oa ihk British model, early American colleges ;vere much concerned 
u'iih the character of the student as well as his iniellertual develop- 
rjiient. From its beginning, Harvard was ver>' nuicJi concerned both 
v/i'Ji tlie education of an elite and witli insuring tliat students were ex- 
posed to sanctioned values. 

The British college model is very important one; not only did it 
sl'iape ear'iy American higher education, but it had a profound impact 
on the areas of the world subject to British colonial domination, in- 
cluding Canada and Australia a^ well as <leveloping areas like Nigeria 
and India. Ashby'ts (1966) unexcelled discussion of the transfer of 
British fc'cademic ^f<>rms from Jihe metropole to various parts of the 
world makes clear ^he world -vide impact of British higher education. 
Of course, tlie Oxbridge model did not rule supreme even in England 
—the University of London, fo^^ e^ tmple, provided the actual model 
fcT higher education in Indli ihe niid-19th century although the 
ethos of Oxbridge remained stro^f^g- And more recently the "redbrick" 
(Truscot 1951) and tlie ncwr ' plriieglass" (BelofT 1968) uniwrsiiies 
have marked more drastic sbiiis from the traditional model. It is sig- 
nificant, too, that strong elerien»s of the British academic model and 
ethos remained in American hif^her education well into the 19tli cen- 
t\Jry. Harvanl itself was dragged into the 20tli century only after see- 
ing that newer **upstarts" such as Chicago and Jolins Hopkins were 
proving successful (Veysey 19G5), 

The other foreign academic^ tiiodc-l wliich is important from the 
American viewpoint is that of ibe Gt^an university ol the late 19th 
century. The German imiversily at ihis i>eriod pioneered in the de- 
velopment of scientific researcVi »n the university and developed grad- 
uate training. Its concepts of hmfwituit and lehrfrciheit provided the 
basisi for academic freedom. Varulties were given unprecedented free- 
dom, funds, and prestige and n«oved ^o tlie frontiers of scientific re- 
search and advancements (Veysey 19fr-i; Ben-David 1965; Ben-David 
a^id Zloczower 1968, pp. 45-81) . For a period in the Jate 19th and early 
20th centuries, a large proportion of /Americans at the top of the aca- 
demic profession were trained in Gemsany. This fact had a profound 
iniiuence on American higher educatit^n. At the turn of the century, 
wiveral new universities were founded lo reflect the German model- 
beginning with an abortive attempt at Clark University and then the 
more successful efforts at Johns Hopkin?^, Chicago, and Stanford. The 
traditional leaders. Harvard and Yale, followed somewhat later. The 
rise of graduate education accompanied by a research orientation in 
American higher education and a sircngt^iening of the departmental 
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system as the npj;ropri?itr div ision of knowledge ^vere key elements in 
tlio slinping of llic modern Amcrirnn nnivcrsiiy. The profession ahVa* 
tion of tlic faculty i\vis also import nnt at this period. The Gernwm 
model had efferts in ^^d^er parts of the world— very directJy iv. the irtnlh 
tioiial spheres of German cuhiiral infhicnre in Central :uid Easarn 
Europe and more imlhectly in Tranre and Great Britain, Rut the 
IJ. S. was shaped in an impreredented way by the German university. 

Anodicr innovation in aradcnn'c life important in shaping Am en- 
ran higher education and later in influencing higher education in tlic 
developing areas is thf laml-grant concept, exemplified nowhere so 
dramatically as at ihc Um'versity of Wisconsin (Curti and Carstcnson 
1910). It combined a research orientation Avith direct service to 
the stale and an imprccethMited sensitivity to social needs. It also 
marketl strong government involvement in funding of higher edu- 
cation. Tlie major slate universities were, of course, cenicrs of both 
the land-grant philosophy and of the practical application of this 
philosophy, and American private higher education was also in- 
fluenced by it. More recently, this uniquely American contribution of 
academic life has had a direct impact in the developing countries, 
where American foreign aid and technical assistance fostered institu- 
tions of higher education modelled directly on the American state uni- 
versities; and more indirectly in Europe, where the American commit- 
ment to public service and involvement with business and agricidture 
slowly have had an effect on European universities. 

The Soviet Union also provides a somewhat unique academic model 
tJiat is basically in the shape of the research institutes set up on a wide 
scale (Jacoby 1071, pp. 33-39). The Soviets have made an effort to 
divorce pure and applied research from the usual teaching processes 
of the universities, and this marks an innovation in the organization 
of higher education. In addition, while the more traditional Soviet uni- 
versities have a structure similar to those found in other parts of the 
world— and particubrly close to the classical German tradition— Soviet 
authorities pay very close attention to the control of potentially dis- 
sident elements within the university, and there is substantially more 
control and supervision by government over higher education than in 
most other coumries. Thus, tl>e Soviet Union may provide some guid- 
ance to nations concerned with maintaining strong control over high- 
er education for either political or academic reasons (Rosen 106S; 
Onuslikin 1971» pp. Gl-172) - It is perliaps significant that many of the 
Eastern European countries have not completely adopted the Soviet 
model in higher education, althougJi elements of it exist in most coim- 
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tries. C?cclioslovakia and Hiingiuy, for example, retain miicli of the 
tradiiioHu! German influence in tlieir iniiversities, witli power and 
prestige retained by I lie senior facnltyJ Cliina, after some experiments 
with the Soviet model, tinned sharply away from it and has been en- 
gaging in various cdncalional experiments (liastid 1970, pp. 16-45). 

There are a number of imjxjrtant differences between imiversities 
in the advanced and in the developing countries, and since the U. S. 
has had much involvement with the developing areas and many stu- 
dents from these countries study here, it is important to consider them. 
As Ashby (lOfifi) and others have pointed out, the large majority of 
imiversities in developing countries are creatures of colonialism. When 
the colonial powers establishes inMiluiions of higher learning in their 
colonies, they did so with s|ioci'fic aims. In general, they wanted to 
train mitMevel bureaucrats lo facilitate the colonial administration 
and lo create a cJass of loyal colonial cadres. Ati unanticipated result 
of this colonial policy was, of course, the creation of articulate nation- 
alists (McCully 1010) who eventually had a role in the downfall of the 
colonial regime. But in another sense, colonial education was success* 
ful in that it did create a class of educated people who functioned in 
the colonial language (usually F.nglish or French) , had many of the 
intellectual and political values of the metropolitan power, and who 
worked hard to retain the kind of educational institutions familiar to 
them once independence came. For the most part, these colonially 
trained elites were successful in maintaining European-oriented uni- 
versities, often continuing to use the metropolitan language as the 
medium of instniction. In no developing country are the major in- 
stitutions of h?f(her learning substantially different from those found 
in Europe or more .vcently the United States. China and to some 
exteiit Tanzania are the only countries which have tried to any major 
extent to diverge from established academic patterns (Seybolt 1972, 
pp. 29.41: Chun Wang 1960-70, pp. 27-52) . 

In part as a result of historical circumstance and in part as a result 
of the current policies of toth advanced and developing nations, a 
strong relationship continues in the area of higher education. Ad- 
vanced research is, for the most part, produced in the advanced nations 
and consumed in the developing countries. Even textbooks in many 
fields are imported. Academics in developing countries often !ook to 
the former metropole for recognition and guidance. And, of course. 



'There is no adequate discussion of higher education in Eastern Europe. Yugo- 
slavia is the onlv nation about which tlicre is reasonably complete infonnation avail- 
able. (See Filipcvic 1971.) 
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many students from developing countries study in the advanced na- 
tions and absorb the vahies and orientations of the institutions at 
^vhich they take ilieir advanced degrees. Thus, a kind of client-pntrou 
relationship is maintained despite the formal independence of develop- 
ing countries. Even when reforms arc planned, they are often based on 
models provicJed by the advanced nations even when the experiences 
are quite different from those in the developing areas. The introduc- 
tion of American-style Innd-^jrant colleges in a number of countries is 
an example of this orientation. It should be noted, however, that these 
colleges have been successful in some of the areas in whicJi they hove 
been implanted. The personnel for powerful commissions on imiversi- 
ty development and reform often include educators from the advanced 
countries. Nigeria and India are cases in point. It is clear that the 
lelationship between imiversities in developing and advanced nations 
is a complex one and one that has major implications for the intel- 
lectual and academic development of the developing nations. 

As has been indicated in this ch'scussion of academic models, there 
are patterns of higher education with a great deal of influence rross- 
nationally over the years. No university is a product of a "pure" aca- 
demic model, and the trend is toward more hybridization among in- 
stitiuions of higher learning. In addition, dominant models cliange. 
During periods of history, the Paris, Oxbridge, German, and American 
academic models have been influential. And us academic planners 
become more sophisticated and research on higher education expands, 
universities are increasingly careful about the kinds of academic 
models adopted. There is a strong trend to luilize elements of various 
imiversity systems as they are relevant to a nation's particular needs. 

It is also important to recah tliat imiversities have not always been 
at the center of intellectual life of nations as they are at the present 
time. When institutions of higher education liave failed to adapt to 
changing circiUT) stances or have !)een prevented from doing so, they 
have ceased to be key institutions. For example, most of the major 
scientific discoveries and innovations which paved the way for the in- 
dustrial revolution in England did not take place in the imiversities. 
They were conducted by independent individuals, often loosely 
affiliated with the Royal Academy. The universities of the period were 
engaged in training clergymen and were unwilling to change to ac- 
commodate scientific knowledge, and in th^ process were simply passed 
over by the intellectual currents of liiat time. Similarly, the French 
imiversities had little role in the period of France's gieatest intel- 
lectual influence. Cultural and intellectui'l life had few institutional 
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links nt this time. The intellcrtniil eniinenre of the GcrnKin iiniversi- 
tics was ended l)y the N:i/is in n very short period of time simply by 
rij;idly controUini^ :ic;idcniic institutions and dictating particular intel- 
lectual and academic policies. Within a few years, the German uni- 
versities became intellectual shells. In short, universities are delicate 
institutions that nuist tread a narrow path between total academic 
autonomy and unupletely ignorinj^ society at large on -the one hand 
and submissicm lo the whims of often narrowly perceived social in- 
teresis on the oiUxir. 
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Areas of Concern in 
Comparative Higher Education 



A number of issues stand out as particularly important for Ameri- 
cans seeking to broaden ilieir perspectives on liij«Iier education. This 
section liigliliglits tlicsc areas and considers the relevant h'teraturc. The 
modest extent of available lileratiue in some areas is indicative of cur- 
rent trends in tfic field and the need for additional research. 

Phnning in Higher Education 

National or regional planning has been undertaken In many na- 
tions, usually by governments but occasionally by private agencies, 
foundations, individual universities, or international bodies like 
UNESCO. The phms vary substantially in quality and scope, and 
range from brief considerations of quite specific issues, such us the de- 
velopment of student services, to documents of Iiundreds of pages re- 
flecting a broad approacli to higlier education ami a concern for effec- 
tive long.range planning. Most planning documents relate to particu* 
lar problems raised by governments, imiversities, or simply by the 
force of events. Substantial demand for places in universities force the 
academic community to reluctantly increase the size and/or number of 
universities. A commission is set up to consider the most effective way 
of doing this, and the result of this commission is a plan for higlier 
education in that particular coimtry (or state or region). Student ic- 
tivism in recent years has stimulated the planning process in a uaumber 
of countries including the U. S. Increasing government concern over 
the nature and effectiveness of educational expenditures has aho con- 
tributed substantially to the planning process. For the most part, dor:u- 
ments are prepared by government agencies or with government fi- 
nancial support. The United Stales is not without planning and re- 
ports on higher education, altliough American planning reflects the 
decentralized nature of the university system. While the Federal Gov- 
ernment has undertaken some inquiries into higher education (the 
Newman report, for example), most planning is done at the state or 
local level or by private agencies. The Carnegie Commission on High- 
er Education is, without question, one of the largest planning and 
evaluative efforts in the history of higher education in any country. 
Its multivolume research reports and its recommendations in many 
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nrcas of higher education arc n monnnicntal effort, ^^any individual 
universities in the United States liave inidertaken their own plans and 
evaluations, and the difrirnlty in obtaining these reports constitutes 
one small problem for academic deristonniakers which could be easily 
solved. Several states, most notably California and New York, have 
also eng.ijL'icd in large scale and effertive planning to assess their own 
educational needs and lo take steps to meet those needs, 

Canada and Great Britain are perhaps closest to the United States 
not only in language and cnliin e, but in their academic ethos. This is 
particularlv true for Canada, which has been following the United 
Slates quickly into an era of ''mass*' higher education. Several reports 
deal with Canadian higher education in a period of great change 
(Hurtnbisc and Rowat 11)70; Commission on Relations Between Uni- 
versities and Governments 1908; and Duff and Berdahl 1960). Tlie 
influential DufT-Berdahl report dealt spcrifirally with luu'versity gov- 
ernance. Most of the Canadian provinces have produced planning 
docnnieuts. One of the most importance has been published recently 
by Ontario (The Learning Society 1972) . 

One of the most influential commission reports of the post-World 
\Var II period is the famous Robbins Committee report, which made 
reconuntndations for sweeping changes in British higher education 
(Committee on Higher Education 1963). The Robbins Committee's 
multiple volimie report is a model of thoroughness and provided the 
blueprint for the expansion of British higher education in the 1960s. 
The British have made particularly effective use of blue-ribbon com- 
missions to investigate aspects of Jiigher education, and these reports 
have had wide influence on policy and practice. More recently, a Com- 
mission headed by Lord Rothschild dealt with science policy and an- 
other chaired by Lord James made wide ranging recommendations 
concerning teacher education. The reports of the various official com- 
missions usually arouse widespread discussion in journals such as the 
Times Higher Education Svi^plerneni and elsewhere. One particularly 
good analysis of the impact of the Robbins Committee was edited by 
Richard Layard et al (1969) . Other analyses of the efTectiveness of 
planning in Great Britain can be found in a book edited by Tyrrell 
Burgess (1972a) ami in « several incisive articles (McConnell and 
Berdahl 1971, ppl" 3-22; and Perkin 1972, pp. 11M20). There have 
been a nimiber of vohmies reporting on higher education planning at 
the local level in Britain. AJichael Beloff's (1968) volume deals with 
the newer universities generally, while David Daiches* book (1964) 
considers a single new university, Sussex, in its period of growth. 
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Following the British model, n number of die Commonwenlth coun- 
tries have engaged in aciiclenuc planning exercises tluougli offu ial com- 
missions often with the assistance of British academies. An Australian 
commission produced an influential report in 1957, while various 
African nations have enfriged in large-scale academic planning with 
varying degrees of success {Higher Ednraiion in East Africa 11)58; Rt"- 
port of the Commission on Higher Education in West Africa liMj; lie- 
f)Ort of the Commission on Univevsiiy Education (Gh;uia) lOlil; and 
others). C. A. Anderson (10C8-9, pp. 36-51) has provided a thougln- 
ful analysis of the planning process iir Kast Africa. India haii been par- 
ticularly active in analysing and plaivning for its higher educational 
system. Commissions dating back lo 1910 have made olFu ial enquiries. 
The most recent, and certainly the most thorough analysis of Indian 
education, was conducted by the Education Conunission (I9() !-()(>) . 
P. G. Altbach (1972a, pp. 251-267) provides an overview of some of 
the other reports and the difficulties encountered in implementing 
many of the often quite sound reconuuendations. The Indian case is 
a particularly dramatic example of a conunon situation—the inability 
of governmental or academic authorities to implement carefully fornui- 
lated plans for higher education. The reasons for this failure to im- 
plement plans are manifold- expense (particularly in developing 
countries), political factors, inertia from elements of the academic 
community, and otherc. Some plans have been successfully imple- 
mented. For example, the Ashby Conunission on higher education in 
Nigeria was put into effect by the Nigerian government (Fafunwa and 
Hanson 1973) . 

Other efforts to analyze the planning process in higher education 
concentrating on official documents can be found in Victor Onushkin's 
useful volume (1971), which deals w^ith both Great Bjttain and the 
Soviet Union. Problems of ?>cademic planning in Poland and in Yugo- 
slavia are discussed in articles which focus attenrion on societies in 
which substantial centralization of economic and social resources is 
available (Matejko 1969, pp. 621-648; Tralian 1973). Academic plan- 
ning in Japan, a nation that has seen many outside influences on its 
universides, is discussed in several volumes (Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai 
1972; Blewett 1965) . The Japanese universities prior to World War 
II patterned themselves largely on the German model but after the war 
many elements of the American system were imposed on them. The 
impact of post-war expansion, major alterations in the curriculum, 
and a shift to a more American, '^practical" orientation from the 
former pre-World War II German model has been crucial to academic 
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life in Japnn (\;ig;M* I07I) . A recent OF.CD report focuses on 
|;ij);nrs e<hication:il piohJeriis and tlie difHcuIties in adecpintely 
j)Ianning for what has becoine a very large and diverse academic sys- 
tem (Oigani/ation for I'conomic Cooperation and DeveloiJineni 197Ir, 
pj). fiO-HiO) . A series of analyses of Kuropcan efforts to diversify liigher 
education i!\roug!) planning can I^e found in a recent issue of ^^Divcrsi- 
lying Postsrrofifhiry Educatiou in Europe'' (1972). A new journal, 
Highc) Education, is devoted to issues of liiglier education planning 
(Lockwood 1972, pp. 10(1-181) as well as lo a myriad of other topics. 

The documents referred to in tin's section differ markedly in tlieii* 
tlieoretical conceptions, approaches to the problem, scope, and the 
elTectiveness of the ends they achieve. They have in common a com- 
mitment by academic or goxcrnmental autliorities to investigate a sit- 
uation so that changes can come about in an orderly manner. For both 
the analyst and policymaker, the planning efforts made by various na- 
tions provide a particularly useful pers]Dectivc from which to examine 
alternative methodologies for planning and alternative ]Dlanning 
models. 

Student Activism 

Without question, student activism has been one of the most widely 
discussed and volatile issues in higher erhrcation in almost every comi- 
try. Not only have students seriously disrupted academic life in many 
nations and toppled governments in a few others, Init they have stimu- 
lated inucli research and have in a few instances focused attention on 
the need for university reform or other measures to alleviate prob- 
lematic situations. The literature on student activism in various coun- 
tries is substantial. P. G. Altbach's (1970b) bibliography provides the 
most thorough overview of the available literature. Some of the most 
useful materials of a cross-cultural nature are liigliliglited here. The 
nature of activism differs .substantially from country to coimtry. An 
issue which may bring students into the streets in Tokyo may not cause 
unrest in London. In some countries, stntlents are concerned veiy 
much with academic questions, while in otiiers the focus of activism is 
overwhelmingly political. 

Research on student activism is perhaps best developed in the U. S. 
(.\ltbach and Kelly 1973), in contrast to many other nations where 
studies have not been extensively performed. Desjn'te this fact, there 
is much research on student activism from a cross-cultural perspective, 
and a number of useful edited volumes that deal with students in a 
variety of countries (Feuer 1969; Lipset and Altbach 1970; Emmerson 
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)%S; Arclicr 1972; li.tkkc aiul H.ikkc 1972; I.ipsci I%7; Spender 1969; 
Kliicnrc'icli I9()9). There is no ;i(Ie(iii;ile llieory ;iljoui NludeiU .KtiviMii, 
:dtIioiigIi several .iiialvsts have fried to provide wide-ranging, cross- 
culiural analyses. I'eiier and liakke nave been niosl andjiiious in this 
rcgaid, and neitlier lias produced a llieory tli.u can account for nic^re 
than a small number ot aeii\ ist movcmenis. I'eiier's concept of genera- 
tional conflict is of limited usefulness, as are tlieories tliat place all 
stress on ideoIo;;icaI politics or on dissatisfaction witli tlic status quo. 
Weinberg and Walker (I9(i9. pp. 77-90) and Frank Pinner (1972, pp. 
28I-29(i) make an ellort to provide some typologies fc3r student activ- 
ism as does P, G. .Mtbacli (I9G7, pp. 71*91; 1970c, pp. :5:;:k^37) , and 
tlicsc considerations provide some useful generalizations. I'lie fact re- 
mains, however, that student activism in any particular count* must 
be analyzed not only in terms of general political or sociological 
theory, but very much in the light of particular local and national 
circumstances. 

It is possible to state that as a general rule student activism is not 
the residt of discontent with academic situations only, ahJiongh it is 
certainly the case that student unrest can result in part from academic 
issues. In Indiar where academic condi lions are particularly dismal 
(Altbach I9r)9) , agitation occurs for academic reasons only, but they 
are often linked to other factors as well. The French student revolt of 
May-Jiuie 1968, one of the most dramatic upsurges of student activism 
in recent years, was sparked not only by nndcrlying discontent with 
campus conditions but also in the main by bro;i(ler political factors 
(Tourainc 1971; Schnapp and Vidal-Naquet 11^71). .\ctivism usually 
occurs as a result of a complex of issues, not all of which are readily 
apparent by cvaniining the immediate cause of the unrest. Even the 
Berkeley student revolt of I9G4, which was precipitated by the imposi- 
tion of a university rule concerning campus political organizing, had 
as background a variety of issues ranging from the Vietnam war to the 
civil rights movement to perceived tleficicncies in imdergraduaie edu- 
cation at Berkeley (Heirich, 1971). While the motivations of students 
in variovis countries differ and of course circumstances have wule v;iri;i- 
tions, it is nevertheless possible for American observers to gain insights 
from tlie experiences of other countries. 

It is perhaps significant that British students, while active in politics 
from time to time, have not engaged in the type of widespread nnlitant 
activism as has been the case in Europe and the U. S. Many factors ac- 
count for the natiue of British student activism, not the least of which 
is the nature of the British political culture. British universities, de- 
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spite expansion in recent years, still maintain fairly good academic 
conditions. It is al.so important to recall that the Labor Party was in 
power in Britain during the period of militant activism and this party 
maintained at least some student ties (Halsey and Marks I97U, ip. 
■^5-59: Martin 1970: Ashby and Anderson 1970). The two other na- 
tions hardest hit by student activism in Europe are France and West 
Germany, where the siiulent-led "extra-parliamentary opposition" was 
a key political force in the mid 19GOs (Merritt 1969, pp. 516-532; "Re- 
lentless Revolutionaries" 1968, pp. 690-739; .Sonthei'mcr 1968, pp. 
'19-87: Goldschmidt 1972, pp. 151-166). In these two countries, and 
also in the U. S., the height of student activism coincided with a politi- 
cal situation where there was only weak opposition and where the gov- 
ernment was engaged in unpopular actions. In the U. S., the period 
after Lyndon Johnson s unprecedented electoral victory and the escala- 
tion of the Vietnam war marked a highpoint of student activism. 
Japan is another industrialized nation with a history of student activ- 
ism where students played a key political role in the 1960s (Dowsey 
1970: Shimbori 1968, pp. 201-228; Shimbori 1963, pp. 59-70) . 

It is significant that student movements in developing areas have 
been most successful in the broader political sphere— they have 
toppled governments in South Korea, Turkey, and other countries 
and are considered fo be important elements of the political culture 
in many other nations. There are also marked differences between 
student movements in advanced nations and emerging nations. For 
one thing, students consider themselves an "incipient elite** and are 
looked on as future national leaders. Due to the lack of other vocal 
political elements, students assume a more important role in society. 
This is especially true because students are often concentrated in the 
capital city and are easy to mobilize for political activism (Altbach 
1970, pp. 333-357; Emmerson 1968). Because the political, economic, 
and educational situations are so different in the developing areas, 
they provide fewer useful lessons for Americans seeking to imderstand 
student activism and its role in academic life. 

Student activism has stimulated university reform in a number of 
countries despite the fact that the main focus of the militant students 
was not on the university at all. Indeed, with the possible exception 
of West Germany (Xitsch 1965), activists have developed few con- 
crete blueprints for academic reform, and activist concern with high- 
er education has generally been in the form of specific and general 
complaints against the imiversities but -vith few suggestions for im- 
provements. Student unrest triggers reform mainly because the atten- 
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tion focused on tlic universities convinces public opinion and govcrn- 
ment authorities that steps must be taken to insure order on campus 
and in society, and it is much easier to M''ange aspects of the university 
than it is to broadly deal uiih social ills. Thus, in West Germany, the 
student activism of the lOfiOs spurred academic reforms at a number 
of universities, be^^inning with the Free University of Berlin, scene 
of some of the most militant demonstrations. In France, the reform 
laws of 1968 were initiated in large part in response to the challenge 
of student imrest although the radical students had nothing to do with 
the formulation of the measures and, in fact, opposed them. Similarly, 
the Japanese government was moved to pay unprecedented attention 
to the universities as a residt of student activism (Nagai 1971) . The 
surge of American concern for university reform and the appointment 
of a number of high-level commissions were due in large measure to a 
need to respond to the student activism of the 1960s. 

The Faculty 

Professors are at the heart of the academic institution although 
until recently they have received very Kttle attention from researchers. 
Recently, there has been a recognition diat little cliange can take phice 
in Iiigher education if the faculty is an implacable enemy of change, 
and that the faculty must somehow be considered in any proposals for 
change*. Even a simple understanding of the teaching-learning situa- 
tion and the progress of research depends in no small measuie on the 
nature and orientation of the faculty. Research on this topic is prob- 
ably most advanced in the U. S., particularly with the recent survey 
of professors conducted by the Carnegie Commission on Higlier Educa- 
tion (Lipset and Ladd 1973); but studies are being undertaken in 
other countries as well, as a realization of the importance of profes- 
sors becomes clearer. 

The reasons for lack of research about the academic profession are 
significant and reflect some of the broader reasons for the paucity of 
data on comparative higher education generally. Academics have been 
notably reluctant to study themselves or their own inslilulions, per- 
haps fearing sanctions if research indicated negative aspects of this 
profession. Nfost of those engaged in studies in comparative higher 
education are in the social sciences and, until quite recently, most 
social scientists regarded the universities as peripheral institutions in 
society, or at least felt that other forces— trade unions, business enter- 
prises, the military, for example—were more worthy of study than uni- 
versities. This has changed somewhat as it has become clear that uni- 
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vcisuics lire Mnpoit.'MU nisiiuMioiis in most societies, and since thev 
have moved to the center of pul)Iic and governmental concern in 
many countries. Finally. ti\ere has been very little "theorelicaT' work 
on the aracJcMiic profession, ahhuw^h scmie of the rcseardi on profes- 
sions ill general ai)plies to academics. It iias l)een difTicult to devcloj) 
usal>lc categories and ilieorctical concerns in this area, aiul few have 
attempted to do this (Gonkhiei HiaT. 1958: see also Baldridge 1971). 
.Ahnost all of the general analysis that has been done has concerned 
individual countries and is not readily applicable cross-culturallv. 
^\*hile some l esrarcli is now licing ( ondnt ted on academics in various 
countries, there has been little effort to develop broader theoretical 
concepts to apjjJy spei ifically lo the cross-cultural study of professors. 

There is little argun ent that die academic profession is a key area 
for consideration in any analysis of higlier education in any country. 
Not only can the facnlty efTectively block icform cfTorts. frustrate ad- 
ministrators and govei innrnt officials, and in general act conservative- 
ly to protect tiieir own interests or preserve values they think im- 
portant, birt the facirlty in niaiiy ways sets t!ie tone for a university. 
Such factors as tiie self-image of the professoriate in a particular uni- 
versity or in a nation as a wlirle. the social origins of the academic 
profession, tlie links between professors and tlie government, and 
other matters are all imporinui areas for researcli and conifjonents of 
the world-view of the faculty. If the academics are predisposed to an 
"oppositional" mentality vis-a vis the government, they can be a pow- 
erful force for dissent in the society and can stimulate student agita- 
tio-i easily. The views of the academic j)rofession concerning the na- 
ture of iiigiicr education generally, tlie role of the university in society, 
the proper function of research and scholarship, and other seemingly 
esoteric matters are also important. For example, if there are very 
wcll-develoj)ed views concerning university autonomy among the 
faculty and strong academic leadership, it is often possil)le for a com- 
mon viewpoint to emerge lo protect this autonomy. Tlie University 
of Ghana's fairly successful refusal to follow the recommendations of 
the Nkrimiah governn\ent on n\atters of academic policy is a particu- 
larly (hainatic cxainple here. ^Vherc there is little consensus on such 
matters, as seems to be the ease in India, ilie universities have been less 
able to defend themselves. 

AVliilc there are common threads of academic culture evident in most 
couiurics, it is not known jitst how similar are tiie attitudes and values 
of academics cross-culturally, a d just how much of an international 
i.cademic culture really exists. Fiie oiiiv full-scale studies that can be 
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nsL'fuliv '^oin pared in iliis nKUtcr :irt.' those nndcrinkcn by the C;irn<*<;ie 
Commission in this (oiintry (I.ipsri and I.;idd 1973) and by A. M. 
IIalsc> ;md M. 'i'row in Greai I>ril;iiii (I'.^Tl). More coniparatixc in- 
forniaiion on cjualHu aiions U)v .'uadcmi(s (Is ihc Ph.D. or lis e(,ni\a- 
lent nvcc^snvy for eMif)l<)\ njcni or advaiu cmii'mii ?) . ihe role of res(»arrli. 
the altitudes of the i)r<)less()riaie < ont frnini!; politics, the nature of 
hii»her eihuation. governance, a\d other niaiteis is f)a(IIy needed. 
There is no ilo\il)t that substantial dilferences do exist from eonntry to 
country on most of these issues. I'he traditional Latin .Amcriean nea- 
dcinic. for example, is a pari-iinie i)rof(^ssor. holding several jobs and 
often teaching; only a icw liour> a week. Clearly there is no strong 
commitment to the university or a scusl* of a professional commitnicni 
to scholarship under these conditions (Pelr/ar 1U72, pj). 230-2r)0) . In 
Jai)an, academic salaries are often so low that i)rofessors must hold 
several leaching i>osiiions at once, and tlnis their conmiitmcnt to a 
single institution is low. On the other i\and. the i)rcstigc of the acn- 
dcniie i)rofession in s\ich countries as Great Britain and. to a dccreas- 
ing extent, West Germany, is very high and rcnnuierntion is generally 
sulRc ietit to provide for a middle- or u)))k r-niiddle-c!nss life style. 

Of tlic information .i^*ailnble cojh erning the professoriate, the 
OF.CD (1071) has jirovided a <iuaiitiiativc survey of the academic 
profession in OECD niendjer (ountries (Western Europe, North 
.•\mcrica, and Japan) , while the Internatioiial .Xssociatiou of Uni- 
versity Professors and Lccturcis has (<)mj)ilcd a volume on the status 
of the academic i)rofession in a nund)cr of countries (Shryock 1961). 
F.dward Shils (n)r)9, pj). M:)'IM2) provides some useful analysis of the 
academic i)rofcssion in India, while Irene Gilbert (1072, pp. 381-111) 
has added some data of a historical nature on Indian professors. Sev- 
eral analysts have written of otiier aspects r>f tiie Indian i)rofessor and 
his problems (Altbach 1072b: Gaudino lOr)-): Ross 1008. pp. 80-100). 
Thus India, ^vitli its large cadre of college and tmiver.sity teachers, has 
received a goocl deal of attention. In gencr.d. India is an examjjle of 
i\ developing nation in wliirh the pr<)fessor does jk,i have either high 
status or high income; and with a few notable exceptions, nswally in 
jirestigious graduate dejiartments, acadeniifs have lilile influence or 
self-esteem. 

Great Britain has also seen some analysis of its academic profession. 
A. H. llalsey and Martin "Frow's (1071) sociological study of the Brit- 
ish professoriate is one of the most thorough analyses available in ;my 
country. Several historical studies of aspects of the British academic 
]>rofcssion are also available, and tliese j}rovide useful and, for most 
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countries, rare ijisitrhis into ilic dinnging stains of academics and tlicir 
role? in university and society (Roihhiau lOfiS; Perkin l%9a) . Ger- 
niiiJi .'ic.'ideiiiia lias l)ec'ii considered l)y Alexander Bnsch (1908, pp. 819- 
341). The German professoriate was also ihe subject of substantial 
controversy dnrint( tlie student activism of tiie 19r)0s, ^vhen many ac- 
cused tlu? traditioiud chair holders of arrogance and an unwillingness 
to change. These criticisms had some effect, since the position of the 
professors has suffered under recent reforms, Michiya Shimbori has 
)ieeu the most sensitive observer of the academic profession in Japan 
(lOfil, pp. 2R4-29r): H)r>9, pp. 017-039). Shimbori describes a profes- 
sional structure much cHfTerent from that familiar to the U. S., a struc- 
ture that permits little mobility from institution to institution and 
promotes sponsorship of junior academics by powerful senior profes- 
sors. 

Joseph Ben-David, in several of his ;n'ucles, has dealt with profes- 
sors as scientific innovators and as key elements in the rise of scientific 
endeavors in the universities (1900. pp. 1965, pp. 15-51; 

1908-9, pp. 3-.S5) . Bf^n-David stresses that there must be a combination 
of social acceptance and support, institutional receptiveness, and in- 
dividual inhialive in the academic profession to produce the "spark" 
that promotes good research. Eric .Ash by has also provided a general 
discussion on this topic (1970, pp. 90-99) . 

As is clear from this summary of tJie scope of the literature on the 
academic profession, the available material is incomplete, lacks com- 
preliensi^'c geographical ro^crage. and even for tliose countries where 
some material does exist, there is seldom full data available concerning 
tlie topic. Thus, the need for research on almost all aspects of the aca- 
demic profession is particularly great, both from the viewpoint of 
individual countries and from ^ cross-national perspective. 

Governance 

Without question, the organization of universities has much to do 
witli their effective functioning, tlieir role, and their ethos. Recently, 
the lerm "governance'* has been used to describe the ways in which 
universities are managed and organized. Such factors ns the structures 
of decisionmaking within an academic institution, the roles of various 
participants in tlie academic community (faculty, administrators, and 
occasionally students) haVe in its functioning, and the general effec- 
tiveness of tliese structures in the way in which the institutitm works 
are included under the the theme of governance As with some other 
aspects of higher education research, consideration of governance both 
from a theoretical viewpoint and in terms of practical proposals for 
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change have been pioneered recently in the U. S. Most of this mate- 
rial has no mention at ail of non-American sitiiutions, although the 
recently publislird report of the Carnegie Commission on governance 
(1972) does have an appendix tJ t discusses some recent reforms at 
Cambridge University in Great Britain. 

The best general overview of many of the issues involved with gov- 
ernance can be found in tiie volume edited by J. V. Baldridge (1971) . 
Many of tiie insights in this volume come from the social sciences, 
and particularly from sociology (esi)ecially organizaiional theory) , < 
political science, and to some extent from scholars in educational ad- 
ministration, who apply elements of the social sciences to educational 
institutions. Few analyses of higher education can completely avoid 
questions of governance, since the structure and organization of the 
university is a key element in its operation and in the understanding 
of any aspect of its functioning. For example, the rather unique 
American system of lay trustees or regents for universities means that 
nonacademic decisionmakers are at the pinnacle of power in the uni- 
versity. Europeans may be surprisetl by the direct power of lay trus- 
tees, while Americans find it difficult to understand the direct involve- 
ment of government agencies such as ministries of education and fi- 
nance in the operation of the universities. 

Several authors have been concerned with a structural overview of 
academic institutions, although few have dealt with this topic cross- 
nationally (Ashby 1973; Perkins 1972a, and 1973). These volumes 
treat governance as a general issue, and seek to generalize on the na- 
ture of academic government. Some of the theoretical writings, cited 
above, also include such considerations. Eric vshby has dealt with the 
"model" of the IGth century university and its relevance for today 
(1967, pp. 3-17), while Barbara Burn has contrasted four different na- 
tional models of higher education in an eflbrt to point out similarities 
and diflerences (1973, pp. 79-100) , The issue of how to alter academic 
models to suit university systems which are rapidly expanding has also 
been considered ^Ross 1972, pp. 303-30(5), while Bruce Williams 
(1972, pp. 259-279) has written about the congruence between uni- 
versity values and university organization. A. K. Ric^ has provided 
one of the few* comprehensive models for academic reorganization 
based in part on liis experience in India and in part on general con- 
siderations (1970) . 

Specific national experiences are considered in a number of studies, 
and individual universities around tlie world have sponsored studies 
on governance. It is estimated that more than one hundred such re- 




ports, often sncssinj^ dianfJ^cs in ilu' pniicni of govcrnaiK c, linvc been 
))cci) published in jiip.in iilone ju the jxjsl dcriidc (Ivokiis;ii Biinku 
Shinkokai 1072) , iind :i siniilnr number hr.vc appeared in the IJ. S. 
\fany of ilie West Ceniian states (whi(h fiave basic rcsponsibiHty for 
higher ediuation) have published plans (Honing and RoelofTs 1970), 
as have individual nnivcr^iiies in Gernianv .md oiher European coun- 
tries. Great Britain has received some attention (Burgess 1972n), as 
has Canada (Duff and Berdahl HinG; Murray Ross 1972, pi). 2-12-258) . 
As has been noted, these materials relate primarily to governance. 

Related to j^overnance as an issue is the question of university 
autonomy. This question has been considered quite important in 
many coinitries. Quite often, tlie struggle is a heated one between the 
academic (onun unity, which values autonomy in j^art for practical and 
in part for liistorical reasons, and governments and other public au- 
thorities, who feei tiiat imiversities should be responsive to public 
wishes. The amoinit of autonomy un^'crsities enjoy differs sub- 
sfantinlly from country to country, and it is often difficult to mnkc ac- 
curate predictions on the basis of political regimes or academic organi- 
zation. For example, in India where hi.?!ier education is und- the 
jurisdiction of the states, some regions have allowed the imiversities 
substantial autonomy, while others interfere in academic affairs, often 
on quite small matters (Dongerkery 1907: Rudolph and Rudolph 
1972) . The University of Ghana during the time of the Nkrumah 
regime was able to maintain a good deal ( f independeuce despite .sub- 
stantial efforts to persuade it to follow government directives. .Also, 
universities of Eastern Europe and ihe Soviet Union are very directly 
related to the political orientations and policies of dieir governments; 
yet, on matters of academic organization and some internal questiojis, 
universities in this part of the world have been remarkably resistant to 
change. Consequently, it is rather difficnlt lo generalize about ^^he de- 
gree of autonomy an academic instituiiot) tJiay or may not have. Local 
circumstances, historical traditions, effective academic leadership, the 
nature of the ruling elite in the particular country, and many other 
factors confound effective prediction in this area. 

American universities pride themselves on their autonon Some of 
(he I)est .American universities have a good deal of self- 'ovcrnment 
and it is rare that outside i)olitical forces intervene direcd^' i; aca- 
demic aifairs, although it is by no means unknown for such inter- 
ference to take plate. The decentralizatio!i of decisionmaking in 
American education, the large number of private universities, and the 
granting of funds from the Federal Government for specifc projects 



rather than for general expenses all coiuri!}iite lo nutonomy. But 
Anieriran universities have moved ;|in'ckly to 7iiect demands from gov- 
eriuncnt, the public, or from privaie interests for various programs or 
policies. 

American liigher education exj)andcd very quickly after World War 
J I to meet public demand, universities moved quickly to c onduct re- 
search required by tiie government, and new programs were added to 
the curriculum in areas such as foreign area studies and space science. 
Thus, American Iiigiier education has not diflercd much from the 
broader orientation toward society represented by government and the 
large private foundations and. perhaps as a result of this general con- 
sensus, the issue of undue pul>lic pressure on the universities has not 
arisen at the national level in the U. S. 

A number of countries have tried to protect the autonomy of the 
uni\'crsities through various policies. This is a particularly dilficnlt 
problem in countries where almost all university funds come from the 
public purse. 1 he British University Grants Committee is one of the 
best known agencies for protecting academic autonomy, and even it has 
come under some criticism in recent years (Bowden 1967, pp. 28-42; 
Boyle 1966, pp. 319). Nigeria, India, Australia and several other 
former Britisli colonies have adopted similar agencies to protect 
autonomy. Other issues of academic autonomy in the British sphere 
have al.^o been analy^jcd (Ashby 1961; Fletcher 1968; Hocli 1970; Ash- 
by and Anderson 1966, pp. 317-361). German academic freedom and 
autonomy has traditionally been protected by the notion cf Ichrfrei- 
hcit or academic freedom. In Germany, the professor had the right to 
teach according to his own views and ro teach the subject matter he 
thought appropriate within the area of hh expertise. It is significant 
that this notion of academic freedom did not extend to political utter- 
ances or to general social policies (Ringer 1969). It is important to 
recall that pohtically the influential German model u-as a liighly cir- 
cumscribed one in terms of students. The limits of academic freedom 
have been substantially expanded in the U. S. Very few case studies 
of imiversity autonomy exist (Dongerkery 1967; Puccetti 1972, pp. 
223*211), yet such studies are quite useful in understanding the kind 
of pressmes brought on institutions of higher education. 

The question of how far a university's responsibilities to its fund- 
ing agencies or to the society go is a difficidt one, and no clear formula 
can be devised. It is certainly true that universities have a responsibili- 
ty to serve those who pay for them and to provide a relevant educa- 
tion to their students. On the other hand, freedom to teach, to conduct 
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research, and to hold perJiaps unpopular scientific or political opinions 
is at the center of scholarly incjuiry, and where universities have been 
too tied to government directives, they have often not been fully pro- 
ductive academic institutions. Yet, when academic institutions have 
untrammeled auionom> and are able to ignore societal trends, they 
often become irrelevant. This was the experience of the English uni- 
versities during the period prior to the Industrial Revolution. 

Increasing pressures on imiversitie.s to respond to societal demands 
are being felt everywhere. Further, as higher education is perceived as 
an important element in society because of its key training function 
and the ever larger clientele, and as the universities grow increasingly 
expensive, governments want to guarantee that "value*' is obtained 
from the public fund:* spent on higher education. They also want to 
insure that the universities will not undermine social stability. Thus, 
management techniques such as mana^^ement-by-obrectives and other 
means of insuring fiscal control over academic expenditures are being 
pioneered in the U. S. and w^ill undoubtedly be applied in other coun- 
tries. In Britain, the UGC is taking an increasingly active role in 
monitoring expenditures of universities. In Japan, the Ministry of 
Education has taken an active role in pressing for university reforms to 
insure stability on campus (Kitamura and Cummings 1972, pp. 303- 
324) . It seems certain that a combination of factors is acting to in- 
crease outside pressures on universities in the coming period. De- 
mands for fiscal accountability for increasingly expensive institutions, 
recognition that the university is a key institution in modern societies 
and must therefore be controlled to some degree to maintain its pro- 
ductivity and stability, demands for curricular and resea":h applica- 
bility to social and technological needs will combine to place ever 
greater pressure on the universities. At best university authorities will 
probably strike a compromise with those in control of power in society. 
Perhaps this is as it should be, since there are certainly legitimate 
social ends that higher education should serve. But to make sure that 
the autonomy necessary to maintain academic freedom and to provide 
freedom for creative research is maintained, academic leadership must 
understand how to use the increasing influence of the university and 
how to effectively use the governance process. 

Research Studies on Comparative Higher Education 

The literature on the sociology, politics, and economics of higher 
education in cross-national perspective is not extensive. However, 
basic research on broader theoretical questions relating to comparative 
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higher education is often the basis of studies tliat form tlie framework, 
for detailed analysis of particular issues. UNESCO And OECD have 
provided a valuable service by sponsoring studies on various aspects 
of higher education and collecting statistical information. Tliese in- 
ternational organizations have provided a comparative data base that 
is available to rcsearcliers. Western Europe and North America have 
been covered particuhirly well, while major gaps still exist in the data 
on Third World countries (OECD 1969, 1970) . OECD has also spon- 
sored studies of national policies concerning education in a number of 
member countries (documents on tlie U. S., Netlierlands, JapaM, 
France, \V^est Germany, and several other nations have been released so 
far) . These reports generally contain substantial analysis of higher 
education, and are written by teams of international experts. Both 
analysis and statistical information are provided, and the documents 
give an excellent consideration of trends in educational policies in the 
countries in question. A unique feature of these documents is that a 
rebuttal by officials of the countries under analysis is also included. 
OECD reports on particular aspects of Iiigher education in its member 
nations are also quite valuable. An example of sucli a report is a 1964 
study of the economics of higher education (OECD 1961). UNESCO 
has sponsored studies of access to higher education in many nations 
(Access 1965) and a number of studies on educational reform and ex- 
pansion. The International Association of Universities has also pro- 
duced several research studies of a comparative nature. One particu- 
larly valuable effort is a report on higher education expansion (Inter- 
national Association of Universities 1960). Thus, international 
agencies are among the most active producers of comparative analysis 
and information. Their reports, with a few notable exceptions, tend 
to be bland and somewhat unimaginative due to the fact that interna- 
tional agencies must avoid antagonizing member nations. Further, 
they must also rely uncritically on statistics supplied by member gov- 
ernments, statistics that are not always either correct or up to date. 
Given these limitations, international organizations have been some 
of the most valuable sources of research on comparative higher edu- 
cation. Barbara Burn, in her Carnegie Commission sponsored volume, 
presents detailed data on higher education in nine countries (1971) 
and provides comprehensive reports on these nations. 

Economic aspects of higher education have been considered in sev- 
eral studies (Bockstael and Feinstein 1970; Psacl aropoulos 1972, pp. 
141-158; Rogers 1971, pp. 20-27; Wilson and L.^wis 1970, pp. 15-30; 
Williams, Blackstone, and Metcalf, forthcoming, and Blaug 1968, pp. 
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:^1>8-108) . Many oihcr siudios deal with p.-iriimlar Louiirric^. Bocksiacl 
.'Mid l-cijislcin lakc u hioadcr view of liic ccoiioinics oi liiglicj cduca- 
lion, concciuiaiiug on ilic economic aspects ol expansion and other 
uends; other conunenunois present more traditional ccononue studies 
of panicnlar aspeets of hi^^lier cdurafion. snch as ilie letiirn to invest- 
ment in pcistsceondary education. 

Smdies in the comparative politics and sociology of higher educa- 
tion are particularly scaicc. A volume edited i)y Lloyd and Susanue 
Rudolph (H)72) cleal^i with Indian higher education hiu has applica- 
tions to the politics of education in developing countries. David .AixM- 
nalhy and Trevoi Coonihe have provided an overview of the politics 
of education in developing countries in their thoughtful article (1903. 
pp. 2h7-.b'02) . Jolm lialdwin and RuhanI Goldthwaitc edited a 
volume dealing with the politics of Kuropean universities in the early 
modern period, provich'ng sonic useful Itfstorical comparisons to our 
knowicclRC (1972), while Munior Bashshur has dealt with higher edu- 
cation aiul i)o!iticaI development in the Middle Iiast (1900, pp. 1.51- 
•101). Joseph Ben-David, in his v;u*ious writings, has comi)ined soci- 
ology and histojy in his consideration of the development of universi- 
ties in the 20th century (lOOH-OD, pp. :5.:J5) . Ben-David's OF.CD study 
on universities and research also applies sociological insights to a 
policy question (19G8). 

It is clear that the literature of the social sciences as applied to com- 
parative higher education is not large. .Studies of individual universi- 
ties, groups of professors or students, and other aspects of higher edu- 
cation have been done— with the U. S. having performed a consider- 
able uund)er of comprehensive analytical studies. It is hoped that 
the data l)ase in this area will be enlarged [)y other countries in the 
real future, and that analysts concerned with policy will have the 
opportunity to review relevant studies of a more general and iheorcti- 
cai nature. 

General and Policy Related Material 

In this section the stress will he on some of the more important 
general materials that either try to integrate perspectives on aspects 
of higher education or which address themselves to specific, policy- 
related issues. This section then provides an overview of some of the 
more important ciUTcnts in the literature of comparative higher edu- 
cation and focuses on key issues that arc now l)eing analyzed. 

TJicre are a lunnber of books that deal with some of the broader 
issues facing universities. Christopher Driver's volume provides a 
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general aiialvsis of key issues (reform. luimbers, governance) but also 
weaves lliis general analysis into rase sindics of universities in several 
indnstrializetl roiuuries, including Britain, the U. S.. France and 
Japan (1972a). Eric .\shhy*s writings also rank at ihc very top of 
the most inihienti;il ;m(l tliou.t-Iuful analyses of liiglier edncaiion. 
His Univnsiiics: Briiish, Indian, African is particularly important as 
an nnalysis of tlie transfer of institutions (1 9^0) . .-Vsliby's recent essay 
on the structure of higher education is also quite useful (1973) . Clark 
Kerr's volume. The Uses of tlic University, lias become sometliing of 
a classic of description of the situation of In'ghcr education in ilie post- 
war period (lOGfi). While concerned specifically with the U. S., Kerr's 
insights have valuable comparative dimensions as well. 

A number of edited volumes are valuable sources both of <lata on 
higher education in particular countries and of conjparaiivc discussion 
of common issues (Bereday and Lauwerys 1951); Holmes and Scanlon 
1971; Kertesz 1971; Niblett 1970; Xibleti ami Butts 1972; Perkins 
1972a). Most of these volumes are collections of papers combining 
national considerations of higher edncaiion issues and discussions of 
jjariiciilar themes, such as the role of universities in national develop- 
ment, politics and higher education, aulonomy. reform, and otliers. 
These books are particularly valuable because tlicy present the <?xperj- 
ences of diderent coinitries between two covers and provide ihe reader 
with some data to draw comparative conclusions. 

Several studies deal with the workhvicle phenomenon of expanding 
enrollments and the shift to mass higher education systems. George 
Bereday's Universities for All (1973) is die most comprehensive of 
these studies and provides an overview of most of the key issues in 
cross-national perspective. Leland Medsker (1972) describes the inter- 
national trend tow^ard expanded educational opportunities and 
articles by Cerych and Fiirth (1972, pp. M-28) and Martin Trow 
(1972b, pp. 6i-84; 1970. pp. I-d2) deal with some of the implications 
of mass higher education in a variety of countries. The ramifications 
of the expansion of higher education are immense, many of which 
have been felt in the U. S. and are only now becoming visible in other 
nations. Changes in the employment structure due to larger numbers 
of "credentialed" individuals, demands for curricular changes within 
die universities, a changing social class base for the student popida- 
tion, and increasingly in, personal higher education institutions are all 
part of the equation. In some countries wholly new structures of post- 
secondary education have been created to meet increased demand. 
The British Open University and a similar institution in Japan are 
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among the most dramatic examples of new institutional structurcs. 
German efforts to create a comprehensive university (Hanmi-Bruecher 
1972, pp. .S25-336) along with the upgrading of technical high schools 
and colleges in West Germany, Britain, trance, and other countries 
are all efforts to provide more university-level education to those de- 
manding it. 

Several writers have tried to place comparative higher education 
into n workai)le framework. ^Vhile these efforts have not yet produced 
a workable model, they are nonetheless valuable (Cerych 1972b; An- 
derson 1965, pp. 3-19; Plolnies 1972, pp. 17-25). These analyses stress 
the common elements among higher educational institutions in vari- 
ous societies and the similar roles^they perfonn from nation to nation. 
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Higher Education Reform: 
Key Issue of the Seventies 



University reform is amonp t'lc most controversial and important 
issues facing tlie academic coninniiiity. Not only do differences exist 
among the various constituencies of the academic conniiunity concern- 
ing the desirability and nature of refoini. but the fornuihition of 
workable reform plans has been a cli;illenKe of major proportion^. 
The U. S. has by no means been the only nation to j^rapple with the 
issue of educational reform. Other nations faced even more dramatic 
problems in their universities tliat stimulate* I reform cfTorts. The de- 
centralization of American higlicr edtKation spread reform efforts 
quite widely and obscured a naii(>nal focus on this question. One of 
the few exceptions to this general rule is the recent Carnegie Commis- 
sion report on university reform (1072). While it is clear that the 
U. S. has its own special problems and its own academic context, there 
is much to learn from the experiences and pro;»rams of other coun- 
tries. 

Typically, academic reform conies only as the result of careful and 
usually time consuming deliberatTms by official committees, either in 
or outside the university. .Achieving a workable consensus on any re- 
form proposal is often a ditficult task and sometimes proves impos- 
sible. Many measures are shelved due to lack of support from one or 
another of the major actors— the faculty, funding sources, political 
officials, administrators, and sometimes students. Or reform measures 
may be subtly sabotaged from the insii!e by elements of the university 
Community who are opposed to them but unable to engineer their 
total defeat, There is no question but that universities are among the 
most conser\'ative of institutions and have been slow to change their 
curricula, organization, or structure. .\s noted earlier, professors tend 
to be rather conser\ative on university issues and not especially in- 
clined lo change. Hut universities in the post*war period have under- 
gone rapid change, often without plan. Changes simply take place by 
accretion, adding programs or students and making no alteration in 
the nature or function of the institution. 

In few countries has change in higher education happened because 
academics simply felt reform was appropriate. In most cases, crises 
of one kind or another were evident and only then did the academic 
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comnninity seriously consider changes. The following list is a partial 
cmmuration of cvenlh thai have stimulated rcfonu in ivcent years: 

Expansion of eurolbncuta. Practically ev Vi ijniversity system has 
expanded iis enrolhuents in the post-war period, with the U. S. taking 
tlie lead in this area. Demands from increasingly vocal segments of the 
population, particularly the iniddle classes, and die needs of /tech- 
nological societies for trained ujanpower have made expa|>iioti difli- 
cult lo resist, even among academics who have been reluctant to 
change the traditional roles of universities, ^^osl European university 
systems are moving rapidly toward the American ''mass" system, while 
the U. S. pushes toward **universar' higher education. The developing 
countries are not far ijehind. 

Uuivcrsity'soriety rclntionx. One of the most common points of 
tension in academia is the relationship between university and govern- 
ment or other public agencies. As higher education has become in- 
creasingly expensive^ with most funding coming from public sources, 
governmenls and other public agencies liave taken a stronger interest 
in higher education. The centrality of higher education lo the econ- 
omy and political life has increased this trend. Traditional concepts 
of academic autonomy are called into question on intellectual as well 
as on financial and management grounds. Public confidence has been 
eroded in some countries by ilie various crises involving students and 
otliers in the past few years* 

Student activism a7id unrest* While by no means unprecedented, 
student activism reached dramatic proportions during the 60s. For 
the most part, student activism w*as aimed at broad political questions 
rather than at the university, but in many coimtries the tw^o issues 
w^ere commingled. Furthermore, the universities were seen by some 
activists as representatives of the system and were* attacked for this rea^ 
son. In some cases, discontent with curriculum, in loco parentis, or 
other campus-based questions tri^ered student dissent. University 
authorities for the most part were not very effective in dealing with 
student activism. 

The traditional curriculum. Demands from students for "relevance" 
(variously defined) and from industr>', government and others for 
training in keeping with technological development liave placed great 
pressures on the traditional academic curriculum, particularly in the 
liberal arts. 

The technology of instruction. Increasing numben and changes in 
the curriculum have made the traditional means of academic instruc- 
tion in many cases ineffective or uneconomical. Replacement of the 
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Icclinc system lias proved difTiciili lo acliicvc, liowcvcr, ;uul siiulciU 
disconiciit lias occasionally been focused oii large classes and "iiiipcr- 
soiialiiy." 

The financial crisis. As higher education has expanded and become 
more complex, it lias also become more expensive. Some economists 
have noted that the cost of hii;lier education has increased faster than 
practically anything else in industrialized sodctie.s. In most countries, 
public funds are the major .source of university financing, and there is 
some reluctance to provide needed monies. I'hus, universities inusl 
justify their growing demands for funds and at the .same time improve 
management and budgeting techniques— a particularly dillicult task 
for institutions run along rather traditional lines. 

University governance. With expansion of enrollments, larger aca- 
demic budgets, increasingly complex research institutes, and other 
changes, great pressure has been placed on traditional forms of aca- 
demic governance. In Europe particularly, where university admini- 
stration tended to be decentralized, the problem has been particularly 
acute. The trend toward a more powerful central executive authority 
in the university on the .American pattern ha.s been evident along with 
a general expansion of the role and power of administrators, .\nother 
theme has been loxvard increasing presentation of various elements of 
the university community in formal governance, thereby taking power 
from the established senior faculty. In a number of countries, includ* 
ing France and W'est Germany, students have been involved in the 
governance process. 

The changing role of uydversitics. This topic is related in many 
ways to many of the previously mentioned challenges. As universities 
become more important to dieir societies and are asked to take on 
more functions, they naturally have to expand their roles from train- 
ing a small elite to serving diverse needs of complex societies. Inevit- 
ably, such expansion in role involves pressure for change xvithin the 
institution. 

The fwliticization'' of the iniivcrsity. As higher education has be- 
come more expensive and more important to society in terms of train- 
ing elites, innovative technologies, and research, those in authority and 
others concerned with social change have naturally paid more atten- 
tion to the university than in the past. The academic community it- 
self, perhaps feeling its new importance, has in some countries taken a 
more directly political role, at times i^ringiiig the university into some 
jeopardy as a result. 

Universities have trietl to meet these and other challenges in dillcr- 
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ent ways. The very definition of reform is a poienliaily difliciilt prob- 
lem. WJiat is radical reform in one country may be tokenism in an- 
other. To government officials, reform is often rationalizing gov- 
ernance so that increased fiscal accountability will be possible. To 
junior faculty, reform means increasing their power in the institution. 
To radical students, reform means increased relevance in the curricu- 
lum and often direct power over the academic process. Thus, when 
examining specific countries it is necessary to carefidly define terms. 
For our purposes, reforms include almost any planned change in an 
aspect of the university, except perhaps for the most minor alterations. 

The scope and number of recent reform efforts are substantial and it 
is difficult to generalize about tliem. Both Japan and the U. S. have 
drafted large numbers of documents relating to reform in individual 
institutions and these vary substantially (Kitamura and Cummings 
19G2, pp. 303-324). Governments in many nations have been instru- 
mental in stimulating reforms and have had a role in formulating 
plans (Patterson 1972, pp. 28I-.^02; Altbach 1972a, pp. 251-267). In 
some instances, semi-official agencies have been responsible for stimu- 
lating refonti, as was tlie case in Canada (Duff and Berdahl 1966) . In 
a very few cases students have been iiutrumental in the reform process. 
One example of an important student initiative was in West Germany 
during the early period of the reform movement there (Nitsch 196.5) . 

Inevitably, the process of reform moves more slowly than antici- 
pated and in most cases success is not complete. Resistance on various 
levels, problems with funding, institutional inertia, and other factors 
all contribute to delays. One of the problems is that it is seldom pos- 
sible to implement one single cliange in a university. Usually reforms 
are related to other aspects of academic life and to achieve particular 
results a chain of events must occur. Changes in the curriculum may 
well mean changes in staffing patterns, in textbooks and library hold- 
ings, and in the stability of entire academic departments. For example, 
the elimination of some foreign language requirements in American 
colleges and universities has meant a redistribution of academic sub- 
jects many students take and has caused serious problems for depart- 
ments tliai lead? foreign languages. The shift in emphasis from 
foreign area studif^s to domestically-oriented subjects in the U. S. by 
the government and private foundations caused serious reverberations 
in some American universities. The raisinp^ of technical institutes to 
imivcrsity status in Great Britain and West G .many made adjustment 
in the existing universities necessary (Boning and Roeloffs 1970) . 

It Jias been pointed out that there is a great deal of overlap in aca- 
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dcmic models and that few universities ran claim a pure lineage. The 
German university of tlie late 19th century not only Iiad a powerful 
effect on American higher education but provided the model for uni- 
versities in central and eastern Europe as well, in recent year^, there 
has been a great deal of conscious borrowing of academic models and 
practices. As noted, emerging nations have borrowed elements from 
many industriahzed nations in recent years, and this within the frame- 
work of their basic academic systems, wliich were based on European 
colonial models. This borrowing nui^t be carefully considered by stu- 
dents of comparative higher education systems and decisionmakers 
in the countries involved. For example, the French and West Ger- 
man use of some aspects of American academic organization in many 
of their new universities may prove at least partly counterproductive 
in the long run. Many of the practices being adopted in Europe are 
simultaneously being called into question in the U. S. 

What is the process of university reform? Both the ends and means 
of reform differ substantially among countries, but there are a few gen- 
eralizations concerning the factors that stimulate reform and concern- 
ing some of tlie means of implementing such refonn (Council for 
Cultural Cooperation 1067; Cerych 1972a, pp. 105-119). It has often 
been said that ciie university is inherently one of society's most con- 
servative ipjtitutions, and that regardless of how avant garde or pro- 
gressive tl;e faculty is on public questions, they are usually conserva- 
tive on questions of academic change. The innate conservatism of 
established organizations and institutions, the feeling by many aca- 
demics that they are recognized experts in their fields and therefore 
know how to run their institutions best, and the strongly felt tradi- 
tions of academic life dating from the Middle Ages hinder reform and 
enhance status quo tendencies in the academic community. 

It is probably a truism that change is difficult for any organization 
with established patterns of operation. This is especially true for aca- 
demic organizations. The traditional status of the senior faculty has 
been a notable stumbling block, since this group enjoys mucli power 
and substantial control over both the institution as a whole and their 
own work situation in particular, ^^^.i* reform measures are seen as 
limiting either the status or the perquisite;, of ihe senior faculty or as 
dangerous for the overall traditions of the institution. In reality, there 
is little doubt that many reforms do indeed aim at opening academic 
governance to a wider range of people and at making universities more 
accountable to outside authorities in terms of finances and programs. 
They are, therefore, implicit threats to those who hold power. 




Another cniir:il clcinci;i of the icf(nin process is fuiuls. It seems thai 
almost all reform measures proposed are cosily and there is increasinjr 
opposition to ihc expenditme of large amounts of money for liij^her 
etlucation. It is oficn through proljlems of funding that government 
and other nonuniversity agendes get involved in academic polir>mak- 
ing or implementation. And it is often the case that imaginative plans 
for academic change or improvement are limited hy funding problems. 
Increasingly, funds for all academic matters come directly from gov- 
ernment agencies or through administrative l)0(hes such as the Uni- 
versity Grants Ciommittee in Great Britain (Driver 19721), pp. 325- 
.S3f)) , Even in the IJ. S., where private and foundation funding has 
been an important source of income for higher education, the trend 
toward government fuiancing is marked. 

Politics, of course, plays a key role In all aspects of imiversity life, 
and perhaps particularly with regird o reform. This is not surpris- 
ing, since the university is a complex /nd important institution with 
many interests competing for power and position. Internal political 
^>'oups, meaning faculty on various levels, administrators, and some- 
times students, are naturally involved in decisions concerning the na- 
ture and implementation of reform, or for that matter most other uni- 
versity questions. Outside political forces arc often involved in the 
academic political ecpiation as well (Altbach 1972a, pp. 251-207) . Gov- 
ernment agencies are inevitably involved because of financial consid- 
erations, and policy cpiestions often enter into imiversity planning and 
reiorm as well. The well-known conllict between the University of 
California and the Governor of the State of California during the late 
1960s is an example of how political considerations, sometimes of a 
partisan nature, can have major implications for the financial and 
policy aspects of tJie university. In a country like India, perhaps an 
extreme although not unprecedented example, partisan politics is an 
everyday fact of life for most universities, and tlie process of change 
(or even of day-to-day operation) becomes a matter of balancing the 
various political forces that im])inge on the campus. The imiversity's 
administrative head not only becomes a crisis mrnager, to use Clark 
Kerr's term, but a full-time political operative as well. These com- 
ments are not meant to suggest political considerations are an alien 
element in university affairs. On the contrary, they are neither un- 
prcr*-dented nor improper when large simis of public money are at 
stake. Yet, it is imperative to strike a balance between the legitimate 
interests of funding agencies, students, and perhaps the general public, 
and the ideas and orderly planning of the university community itself. 
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The icsuhs of ovcr-i)ohtici/:ui()n of the university has had damntring 
cflects iu general, and lias made reform either inipossihie Oi- chsiortcd. 

Acadcnn'c reform seems often to I)e stimulated l)y two very (h'fTcrent 
elenioiUs. One ran i)e < haracteri/ed i)y Kitamnra and nnnin'ngs' apr 
phrase, ihr l)ani;"— iliai is. massive ontsidf iniersention or stinni- 
lation of ilie university hased on some i)cr(eived external crisis (1972. 
pp. m'^.'521: F'ailerson 1972. pp. 2SI-.W) : the otlier is loral initiative 
hy a pariicnl:»r university or an eh'ment of the university. The most 
dramatic reforms have hecn j^roduced hy (he "l)ig hang" approacli. 
although as hoth Kiiamnra ami Cunmu'ni^s nnd Paitcrson j)oint out. 
the initiative of the government jnay be dissipated or distorted when 
implemented I)y the imiversitics. 

Goveiumeius seek to clianue patterns of In'yher education in various 
ways, and an enunuMation of sonK' of these ways may shed light on the 
process of reform. The most dramatic means of effecting reform is hy 
<Urect intervention into university aflairs through changes in die 
statutes governing higher education. This is the French way. After 
the ]{) S riots, the government simply reorganized the structure of the 
l^niversiiy of Paris and hureaucratically introduced changes in many 
elements of the higlily cenirali/ed French university system (Patter- 
son 1072, pp. 2SI-S02: "irniversiiy Reform in France" 1%9. pp. 706- 
727). Faculties, administvaiors. and stu(h*nts had little choice bm to 
accept these siruciiu'al changes, aliliou^li in many cases elements of 
the academic community were able to emasculate the iiucnt of the 
government refonns. 

Cfosernments also use less dramatic means for stiunilating reform. 
Financial incentives nnd penalties are conmion tools. The Indian gov- 
ernment through the University Grants Conuuission has provided 
fimds for special i)rograms deemed uscfid and has withheld funds, for 
e\ami)le. from new colleges in an effort to limit e> pansion (Fducation 
Commission 19^1-10^5). These efTorts liave ))ad only limited success, 
since coercion was not used and other soiuces of finuis were found to 
continue expansion. Many governments on nationa' and state level 
have i)i;ovicled funds for inipo:tant higher education i)rograms. For 
examp!':, the expansion of foreign area studies in the 11. S. was stimu- 
lated largely by government and fo indation funds oifcrcd to the imi- 
versities. Without the avni'ability of such fimdinp;. tliese programs 
would have been impossible. A common tool used to stimulate re- 
form is the creation of entirely new nistitutions that reflect the new 
ideas or programs which those in aiuhority feel are needed. In West 
Germany and iu Great Britain mauv new institutions have been 
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created that reflect new models of higher education, innovations in tl;e 
curriciihim, or subjects in demand that were not offered in larr ? sup- 
ply at the est :j Wished institutions, Tn some cases, these new *Msiitn- 
tions have provided models for traditional or other new schools, but 
often the innovative institutions simply coexist with their more tradi- 
tional counterparts (Uoninp; and RoclofTs 1970: Perkins 1970; Grignon 
and Passeron 1970) . The Indian government's efTovt to upgrade tech- 
nological education by establishing several excellent Institutes of 
Technology, with strong fin.-incial support from the Central Govern- 
ment and assistance from several foreign coiui tries, has created excel- 
lent institutions but has not had much effect on the overall standards 
of higher education. And in the IT. S, any number of new and innova- 
tive institutions coexist with 'Ihe established universities without 
basically nffectin^ them. 

Governments Iiave at times taken drastic action t' obtain desired 
changes in higher education. One of the most dramatic of such actions 
was the closing of China's universities during the cultural revolution 
and the massive structural changes that were subsequently made. Re- 
placement of many professors and the reeducation of others was part 
of a campaign to mold the universities into a more acceptable form. 
Student unrest in a number of countries has stimulated authorities to 
close institutions and changes are often, made to limit activism before 
reopen ini^ them. The structural changes ma'^'^ by the Soviet Govern- 
ment over the years have dramatically altered the nature of Soviet 
higher education and have created new and quite impcrt.nit types of 
structures, such as research institutes (Rosen 1963) . The durability 
of the traditions of universities, and perhaps part of the reason that 
they are so difRcnlt to change, can be indicated, however, in the fact 
that even nations that diligently have tried to institute change through 
rrich'cally (h'fferent in structure and function from those in the main- 
stream Western European-North American tradition (Trahan 1973, 
in press; Institute for Social Research 1970). 

Universities as institutions have proven exceptionally durable and 
in many ways conservative (Clark 1969, pp. 1-25). Without question, 
the university is a unique social institution that in most societies is 
allowed almost unprecedented freedom to express minority view- 
points and to pursue research and teaching. In part the traditions of 
academic freedom and autonomy and perhaps even the authority of 
the senior faculty have contributed to this unique position. Thus, re- 
forms should not destroy this uniqueness in their efforts to achieve in- 
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creased relevance or to insure that higher education contributes the 
maximum to the tasks of national economic development. 

A balance someJiow must be achieved benveen the innate conserva- 
tism of universities and of their senior i acuity members iuid the need 
to change to meet unprecedented challenges. And the leadership for 
such a balance and consensus must come from the faculty. Students 
seldom take a long-term interest in what seem to be mundane aca- 
demic issues. In addition, the most vocal students tend to be sub- 
stantially more radical than the majority of the .student population. 
Furthermore, government officials and even university administrators 
cannot have the same contact with the day-to-day realities of the uni- 
versity as does the faculty. However, recent studies of faculty in a num- 
ber of countries hold out Httle hope that farsightcd leadership and a 
willingness to pursue considered change will be forthcoming. 
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Directions for Future Research 



As is clear liom this discussion, ilic vnsl inajoriiy of rcsc:jrcli done 
to dale is not inily companuivc \n\l na\w\ concerns individual coun- 
tries or regions, ^riiis rcseuich is nscful and some nations need much 
additional research lo simply understand higlier education whlvu 
those countries. The most glaring lacuna in the field is conijjarative 
research and analysis. 7'he following listing is intended to provide 
suggestions lor luture research eitlicr comparative or mitionai. 

AddilioiKil statistical data. For tnany comnrics, accurate and up-to- 
date statistical intormation concerning higher education is unavailahle 
or only partially availal)le. This is jjarticidarly true for develojjing 
countries. Accurate infomiation concerning enrolJniejus, ninnbers of 
institutions, and teiichers in highei educ:ition is needed. .Vdditiomd 
data on drop-out rates, social mohility among students, and other in- 
formation woidd make the phnniing process easier and probably more 
eflcctive. 

Uniieisiiy govonance. In recent years, organizational tlieory lias 
been applied to higher education so iliai there is now a basis for 
e.xamining in detail tlic ways in which lunversities are governed. Tlie 
roles of administrative officers, faculty, and otiier element.s of the aca- 
demic connnunity are quite important in (niderstaiiding how the in- 
stitutions as a whole fimction. Studies on governance are lacking for 
most individual countries, and are glaringly af)sent in a comparative 
context. 

University management. Studies of efficient and effective means of 
administering institutions of higher education are needed. With in- 
creased demands for financial acconntaI)ility and fiscal responsibility, 
it is urgent that the most cilcciivc means of managing miiversifies be 
found. The use, for example, of I'PUS and otiier budgeting and ad- 
ministrative systems places a great premium on conducting relevant 
research in this area. The financial aspects of university management 
arc also crucial in any consideration of this kind. Such research 
should, of course, take into account the unique featin-es of the uni- 
versity as an institution, perhaps particidarly the fact that produc- 
tivity is often difficult to measure, and the fact tliat the large majority 
of university administrators hns little background in management. 

The university and society. The roles of go\C'rnment, politicians, 
and interest groups in the affairs of universities are crucial. The im- 
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pact of tlic university community and of intellectuals in gcnernl on 
society is also important. The politics of liij:»lier education and the 
ways in which universities and policy interact should also receive ad- 
(^'tional analytic attention. Such research has direct implications for 
particular nations and would also be valual)le in inideistaiuling in a 
comparative context how universities function in difTerent societal 
settings. 

The arndi'iuic jiiai}. Few studies of the professors have been under- 
taken. Questions of the social recruitment of professors, their status, 
problems and aspirations arc all crucial to understanding the academic 
institution. The opinions of faculty members on politics, university 
issues, and other matters are also quite critical. Since faculty are the 
backbone of decisionmaking and of the eihos of most universities, 
such studies are particularly important. 

Universiiy reform. There is still a gre'it need for relevant studies of 
this aspect of higher education. Studies of the process of reform and 
the factors that piomote and inliibit it are greatly needed. Research 
on YQ^onn cannot only assist directly in tin's area, hut can provide in- 
creased undcistanding of general issues of university governance and 
politics. 

Studenl tumble ms and arthn.^tn. Of all the areas related to compara- 
tive higher education, this one has probably received the most atten- 
tion from researchers, particularly in those industrialized countries 
greatly affected by student activism. Further researcli, however, is 
needed and more comparative cross-cultural studies are particularly 
important, .\ttitude surveys, studies of the corditions of activism, and 
of the physical and academic problems facing students arc all impor- 
tant. 

The xmiversity and the edncaiionnl system. The interrelationship 
between the university and other elements of the educational system is 
in need of systematic study. The incorporation, for example, of tech- 
nological education into the university and the raising of technical 
colleges to university status is an important international develop- 
ment. The impact of the university on secondary and primary educa- 
tion, and vice versa, is also itnport^int. Roth national stvidics and com- 
parative analysis are needed in these areas. 
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Conclusions 



yh'is essay has illustrated some key areas of comparative higher edu- 
cation research and analysis and indicated how some of this research 
can be relevant or at least peripherally useful to a consideration of 
higlier education in the U. S. Despite a lead in research and some ex- 
perience with the process of academic change, the U. S. does not have 
all the answers and the academic planning process in this country has 
been notably insular in its orientation, ft is hoped that the available 
research and analysis concerning imiversity problems in other coun- 
tries will be utilized by American analysts and planners and that 
further research on comparative higher education will be stimulated. 

It is clear that models provided from abroad are not going to solve 
many of the challenges facing the American university— just as Ameri- 
can practices can seldom be applied directly to countries with differ- 
ent social, political, economic, and educational realities. Yet, perspec- 
tives from other countries can ac least suggest ways of approaching 
problems that might lead to solutions. For example, a careful study of 
Britain's Open University can have implications for American efforts 
in adult and continuing education. Academic planners from Japan 
studied the Open University and are now in the process of applying 
some of its practices in Japan. India is also thinking along the?;^' lines. 
An examination of university systems in which students have some role 
in academic power, such as in many Latin American nations or in 
some German and French universities, may provide some useful ways 
of looking at the possible involvement of students in academic gov- 
ernance in the U. S. 

While universities do have strong common historical and intel- 
lectual roots, they are also uniquely national institutions that reflect* 
their national settings. It is even true tliat academic institutions in 
many nations reflect local or regional influences as well— there are 
differences in academic styles and practices in the American south and 
in other parts of the country, as there are in different parts of India, 
Thus, while there may be few direct applications of policy from one 
nation to another, a cross-national perspective can help to highlight 
alternatives or problems within national systems. 

Comparntive higher education hns a place as a snbfield of many aca- 
demic disciplines and as a tool for those concerned with the direct 
problems of universities. Universities are complex institutions that 
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deserve attention by sociologists, political scientists, and others con- 
cerned with societal subsystems. Because of their common roots, cross- 
national studies of universities can provide some useful perspectives in 
understanding a single institutional arrangement in different national 
settings. The university is one of the few institutions that can be 
studied in this way. Students and faculty share common roles and 
status from society to society. Tluis, the comparative study of student 
activism or of student attitudes can yield some useful information. The 
univei-sity, therefore, is not only an important social institution beset 
with its share of problems, which may be solved more easily by re- 
course to comparative analysis, but is also a significant and somewhat 
unique institution that might yield some significant theories about 
how complex institutions work in a variety of societal settings. 
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